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The psychobehavioral approach to counseling and psycho- 
therapy (Woody , 19 71) represents a conceptual rationale and 
technical frame of reference for the integration of methodology 
from the two broad dichotomies (London, 1964) of insight 
counseling and action-oriented or behavioral counseling. 
Insightists typically focus on helping their clients attain 
self -understanding or insight into their motives for behavior, 
while behavioral counselors focus directly on the client's 
maladaptive behavior and attempt to alter it toward more 
adaptive modes via the judicious use of psychological learn- 
ing theory. The psychobeliavioral stance posits tliat these 
two approaches have tlie potential for a reciprocally beneficial 
integration, and that the psychobehavioral counselor should 
practice a '^technical eclecti«::ism. 

Counseling supervision seems to be another field where 
the psychobehavioral approach can be implemented effica- 
ciously. The goals and methodology of supervision and coun- 
seling are quite similar, with the two major supervision 
approaches (i.e. psychotherapeut ic/exper iential and behavioral/ 
didactic) being a corollary to the action- insight dichotom/ 
of counseling. A psychobehavioral approach to supervision 
would thus integratively employ the methodology of both the 
psychotherapeutic and behavioral approaches. 
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THERAPHUTIC MC^DfL SUPERVISION 

STEPHEN OVERCASH 



I- THEORETICAL BASIS 



Supervision, like therapy, progresses through 
a developmental framework as one's objectives are met and 
one's needs are satisfied, Eacli. of the phases of growth 
have different needs and competencies to learn. Irre- 
spective of a supervisor's or trainee's theroretical 
framework, it is important that he be aware of develop- 
ments in t]ie dynamics of the supervisory relationship 
so that he can use it to maximise his effectiveness to 
make this learning experience for the trainee the best it 
can possibly be. As Mueller and KellCl973) state: 

So long as the supervisor"^ aad trainer 
focus their attention solely on the 
client ' s behavior and assume that managing 
that sourse of anxiety is a sufficient 
goal of supervision, the process of super- 
vision will remain didactic at best- 

Tlius the point of view of the Therapeutic Supervisor 

is to emphasize the process of supervision as v/ell as the 

product. 

Altucher (1966) states that a therapeutically 

based supervisor: 

assumes that the trainee is interes ted in 
improving his skills and capable of doing 
/ " so. The difficulties the trainee encounters 

is usually due to lack of experience < Pers is - 
tant di f f iculties are apt to arise from the 
characteristic ways he meets situations. These 
may interfere wity his learning from the coun- 
celing as well as from the supervision he re- 
ceives . The goal of . ^^upervis ion is to help 
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the trainee remain open to his own 
experiences. Only by being constantly 
aware of this goal can the supervisor 
avoid establishing a Master-apprentice 
relationship,., with the supervisee. 

Altuche.^^s point here is that there are two 
main assumptions in therapeutic supervision. The first 
is that learning to be a counselor is both an emotional 
experience as well as an intellectual one. The emotion- 
al one is the most crucial. The other assumption is that 
people (and thus trainees) have characteristic styles of 
interacting with others; and that looking at these, dis- 
criminating differences, and changing this style of inter- 
action is a major, if not an emotionally draining, learn- 
ing experience. 

The general goal then, of Therapeutic Super- 
visors is a complex, two-fold one. It involves learning 
to be therapeutic and also assisting the trainee to be 
therapeutic (Patterson , ],964) Supervision is a learning 

■I 

situation in a therapeutic atmosphere. There are many 
different areas of learning and many different ways to 
facilitate it. The Therapeutic Supervisor recognizes 
that trainees go through stages of growth in learning to 
be therapeutic and they try to facilitate this growth. 
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II. THE SUPERVISORY PROCESS 

The first phase of supervision is the Trust 
Phase. There are three sourses of conflict that the 
supervisor and the trainee must be aware of in order to 
see their interaction in a comprehensive manner. They are: 
the client^s interaction and anxiety in dealing with others; 
the client's and the trainee's interaction ?nd anxiety with 
each other; and the trainee's and the supervisor's interaction 
and anxiety with -^each other. As a result the therapeutic- 
ally oriented supervisor tries to be much more comprehensive 
than just involving himself in a one way didactic process to 
help a trainee learn therapeutic and communication skills. 
Because such a supervisor believes that one cc^nnot teach 
communication skills, therapeutic skills, and especially 
intraceptice skills unless the trainee wants to grow, is ready 
to change, and has the ability to change; he spends his first 
phase of supervision trying to develop trust and rapport 
with the trainee. Learning about onesself can make the 
trainee anxious, and so many trainees are hesitant to change. 
By spending time developing trust and confidence in therapeu- 
tic change, the supervisor is actually freeing up the train- 
ee so he can be open, even anxious in the presence of the 
supervisor, and that is a major precusor to therapeutic 
change. 



The supervisor determines the trainee's read- 
iness and ability to change ;.iby assessing the quality o£ 
his interaction with him and the trainee's clients. By be- 
ing sensitive to the normal sequential growth of a trainee 
and assessing the level that the trainee is in, he may be 
better able to construct the type of experiences that would 
be the most helpful to the trainee at that time. 

In addition, the supervisor tries hard to model 
the type of counselor he teadhes, one who is interested in 
the process of learning as well as the finished product. He 
is thus very much aware of his own feelings and fantasies 
as he relates to his trainee. Futher, the supervisor shares 
these feelings and fantasies with his trainee when he thinks 
it would be helpful to do so. The supervisor then is also 
open to experience and change and subsequent growth. When 
the trainee becomes aware of this and the fact that it is 
okay(and even helpful to him) to be anxious in the presence 
of his supervisor, he may be more willing to look at his re- 
lationship with his clients in a similar manner. There is 
thus a transfer of learning occuring from supervisor to train- 
ee to the client. 

Ther supervisor uses his process of interaction 
with the trainee to help not only the trainee, but also the 
client himself. He is concerned then with his impact on all 
three areas of interaction and change- not just the growth 
and development of his trainee. 



The second phase of supervison is the Work Phase. 
Mueller and Kell(]973) have a general model concerning how 
to approach the supervision work phase • It is a sort of 
guidance to awareness model. The trainee must see how he 
reacts to clients with his own anxiety that hurts or inhib- 
its his relationship with them* This is done by doing three 
things in sequence. The supervisor first helps the trainee 
experience the anxiety again and assess it more realistically. 
Then they both try to track done the sequense of events that 
made him experience the anxiety. Finally, the supervisor helps 
his trainee to intraceptively examine why he gets anxious in 
that situation. 

The third phase of supervision is the Termination 
Phase* This is when the trainee gradually becomes independant 
of the supervisor and either terminates or uses the supervis- 
or as a colleafe'ue sounding board. This way he becomes a peer 
counselor and has someone to help himsort out the best poss- 
ible strat^ies to use with his clienr.s. 
Ill- METHODOLOGY 

Communication Skills -counselor experiencing . One 
of the most basic skills that a [ood counselor must have is 
good commanication skill. He must be able to listen accura- 
tely and effectively, and be ab^le to pick up verbal aswell 
as nonverbal cues of the client's communication. He must also 
be able to spe^k effectively. This involves communicating 



his thoughts in an accurate manner, being congruent verbally 
and nonverbally so that the client does not get a mixed or 
conflicted message from him. 

Within the developmental framework, this is done 
through counselor experiencing. That is, one looks at and 
learns to discriminate different messages that are commun- 
icated by the client. This is not the only type of exper- 
iencing however. The counselor is also taught to looks at 
his own feel*ings that are occuring at the same time He is 
listening to the client. This may give him a better handle, 
on what the client is trying to communicate; and this may 
also give him some insight into how others react toward the 
client. Finally, this may also become an intrapersonal ex- 
ploration to find out how he himself reacts to others, y 
This, of course, is all done while being supervised- The 
therapeutic supervisor uses two major techniques to help 
his traitiee proceed witn his intrapersonal exploration: 
Interpersonal ProcessRecall (IPR) and tne counselor inter- 
nal-external experiencing . 

interpersonal Process Recall, In iPR the interviews 
with the Client are video-tapea ana then piayed back once for 
the client ana the supervisor, once for the trainee and tns 
supervisor, and once for ail tjvree of them is necessary. The 
supervisor asks the client and the counselor what they v/ere 
teeling or thinking at specixic points m tne interview to 



see i£ tney v/ere on the right track, but mostly to see 
if these mdiviauais were picKing up the others^ cues 
correctly. Thus by having tne client explore futher througn 
explaining wnat he meant during segments of tne interview, 
the trainee may be able to pick up better cues in interpret- 
ing this Client's communication, and the client may also 
learn to communicate better and understand himself and 
others reactions to himself Detter. This technique has 
a powerful t/ierapeutic value wRen this occurs. Finally it 
helps the client and the trainee to Decome more explicit 
and congruent in tneir interaction. oy giving tnem accurate 
feedbacK concerning how others see and react to them as a 
result of their own styie ot communication* 

intrapersonal Commuiiication-use of external cues 
ot Anxiety , Lister(iy66j focuses on the area ot communication 
within tiie counselor- intrapersonal counselor communication. 
He outlines ways to help the trainee detect and modify immed- 
iate, sub':jie, moment uy moment nuances of feeling witnin the 
trainee that disrupts his communication with nis client. Lis-- 
ter feels that tnese feelings (.usually anxietyj have internal 
and externalcomcom itants , He proposes tnat the supervisor?.- 
when aT.propriate, use external signs of anxiety (^easily 
detectable on an. audio tapej as a cue to talk about the coun- 
selors internal state, much af> in IPR, Then tne trainee 



should go through a structured situation where ne exper- 
iences the feelings directly and oecomes aware of it bexore 
he can sort the feelings out and modify them, 

Speaxing skills-use of moaelmg . Speaking skills 
can also be picked up effectively tnrough the use of model- 
ing, the supervisor. Most writers agree that the trainees, 
it they idenxify with tne supervisor at:; all, soon pick up 
many app^opriaxe .mannerisms and techniques of tne supervis- 
or, Tnis can be maximi-sed by having the supervisor continue 
to ask for and give appropriate feedback so that the trainee 
(as well as -ixhe supervisor) can learn immediately the effect- 
tiveness and eficacy of nis communication. 

A supervisor helps the "cramee by recognizing wnen 
the rramee is undergoing an emotional ^ anxiety-producing 
problem by not reducing his anxiety by giving him ail tne 
answers, but by allowing him to worx the problem through 
giving him as little guidance as possible, therby fostering 
independance trom the supervisor and self contiaence and 
good proDlem solving counseling experience for the trainee. 
ihis is called the technique of Therapeutic anxiety . 

Therapeutic heedback > Finally the supervisor must 
be awar^ of how his relarionship with the rramee afreets the 
trainee-client relationship ana present tiiese perceptions 
to tne trainee when appropriate. 



IV. AN EXivMPLE Or TYt-OLuGY UF TkAIinEES 



There is some mdicaxion that tne trainee, like 
clients, go through a developmental growth, but there is 
little research in this area. ihe only discussion tnat 
1 have found looks at tne needs o£ beginning counselors. 

Generally most people who enter counseling have 
a need for personal rultillment- a need to be helpful to 
people. This need xor nurturance is a learned need . (Mueller 
and Kell,i573j. It comes trom the early perception as a child 
thar one's parents are anxious and overburdened. Since tnis 
threatens the emotional security of the child because he 
cannot be carea for as well with this type of parents, he 
is motivated to nurture nis parents so his own security can 
be restored. Thus in therapy tne beginning counselor's 
motive is not so much to be therapeutic and to promote tocusea 
anxiety wnen appropriate, but^to be nurturant and tnereby 
reduce anxiety in the client and also in the* counselor nim- 
self. It is imporrant then, that the supervisor confront 
the trainee with this type or insignt ir and when appropriate 
(Mueller and Keli,ly73J. Tnis "cype of insight usually comes 
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up during the tirst year o£ supervision if xhe super- 
visor himself is aole to promote therapeutic focused 
anxiety during the trainee's intraceptive discussions. 

Another need that is comjuan during the beginxiing 
phases of supervision is the need for aaequacy. Tnis need 
in zhe tiainee, can have a disabling eftect on the xlient- 
counselor relationship as well as the counselor- supervis- 
ory relationship. The etiology or this need is usually 
the inexperience of tne trainee, the limited caseload he 
may have, and clients who thxnk thr.t the best def^n^e (of 
tneir own resistance to change) is a good of f ense (i . e. - 
attacKing the adequacy of tne counselor). 

Growth for the trainee then is dependant on: the 
supervisor's knowledge of these potential areas of conflict 
his ability to recognize rhe dynamics in his trainee, and 
nis timing in breaking up this train of thought that is ae- 
bilitaxing to the counselor, i^usually by recognizing the 
anxiety and facing it squarely) . A few ot the otner needs . 
^ tnat therapeutic supervisors recognize and deal wirh in 

thair tiainees are: autonomy nc^eds , collaboration, selt-esteem, 
and confidence. 

Somerimes it is iielpf ul to classify people into 
categories so that one can get a grasp on the rypes o± prob- 

ERiC ^^"^^ ^^""^ ''''^ ""^^ encounter with them. Trainees, or course. 
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are ali inaividualist ic ana must be treated uniquely, but 
many nave similar styles ot interaction and/or may react 
similarity depenaant on thier stage in their development as 
a counselor. Tnerefore it may be iielpfui to iooK at them 
from this standpoint and react to tnem accordingly so that 
one can maximase their growth . (Mueller and Keli,ly663. 
Mueller and Aell(1973j have founa three sucn categories in 
thier experience. Tney tina it Helpful to look at trainees 
in terms of how tney approach anxiety. 

The anxiety approacner is tne flexible optimist. 
This individual is open to feelings. He has learned tnat 
not letting a feeling nappen is disas terious . He is a 
problem-solver who approachers nis anxiety to a problem- 
bait internal or external- squarely and deals witn it as it 
happens. ^>ucn a counselor is of course ideal. He will aeai, 
for example, witn feelings ne has oi rejection without any 
deleterious eftect on the client or their relationship. 

The anxiety avoider is the inflexible pessimist. 
He sees px-obiems as nis own and reels that ne must be sub- 
missive to them. He can say/^i'm anxious*' but assumes ne can 
do nothing auout it. Such a counselor identities with tne 
Client aimost too much and becomes ambivient. Therefore tne 
Client and tne relationship stagnates or terminates because 
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the counselor cannot deal with the situation. The super- 
visors' job here is to recognize this style of interaction 
point it out when appropriate, ana help him deal with it 
an a therapeutic manner. 

The third type of trainee is tne anxiety-oinder . 
Such a*'counselor'*actually prevents change by closing off 
iiis teeling experiences. It is an efticient mechanism for 
him sometimes, but tnis has a poor effect on his client. 
Usually this style of interaction has a guilt-making effect 
on others. He is usually a totally inept listener. He uses 
a veroal control technique to avoid anxiety proaucmg exper- 
iences. Such a style of approaching anxiety keeps the trainee 
.jtrom learning to be therapeutic, identifying witn others, etc. 
tiuch a trainee should unaergo therapy himselt to learn better 
skills in dealing with anxiety before he continues t}\s 
1:raining. 

IThe therapeutic supervisor is most interested 
in process, not the product, of a therapeutic relationship. 
He realizes that the product will oe more staole if the pro- 
cess of learning is more therapeutic. He focuses on the 
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triad of interactions: client witn otners, client with the 
trainee, and the trainee witn the supervisor. He attempts 
to tease out tne meanings and the dynamics of tnese 
relationships, and ne tries to give appropriate feedback 
to his trainee so that all concerned can leann how to 
become more therapeutic. 

The therapeutic supervisor then is very much 
interested in producing a counselor with excellent counseimg 
skills; but he recognizes that in()rder to do so, he must 
force his attention mainly on the process by which his 
trainees learn so that the learning will be most effective 
and long lasting. 
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Many counselor educators conceptualize counselor preparation as training 
that conveys to the neophyte counselor specific skills that he will employ 
in the counseling process. Central to this bahavioral approach' to counselor ed- 
ucation is psychological learning theory. If behavior results from, and can 
be changed by a learning process, counselor behaviors can be improved through 
the systomatic application of the concepts of learning theory. 

Among the several counselor educators who apply the behavioral approach 
to the entire process of counselor education is Carkhuff (I969) who calls for 
the integration of didactic, expeidentdal, and modeling aspects of learning 
principles that focus in a systematic way upon the primary, core conditions 
of counseling. The secondary dimensions which focus upon one or the other of 
preferred modes of treatment should also be centered around and dependent upon 
learning principles. Carkhuff (19^9) thuv<; sees the primary core conditions as 
faciJdtative and action oriented, complimented the secondary dimensions of 
coxuiselor training. Truax (1970) s^so suggests that the dimensions of empathy, 
warmth, and genuineness lead to faci litation or inducement of a wide variety 
of socially and individual valued behavioral changes. 
• If coimselor education is to be designrd to improve the counselor's ability 

to aid the client, in behavioral change, a competent, qualified counselor m^ist 
be able to establish and accomplish the goals mutualD.y agreed upon with his 
/clients, (Kruraboltz, 196?) . Mere regurgitation of theoretical concepts is not 
necessarily synoncr^rus with practical and successful application of desired 
counselor sldlls with a client. Thus, Kromboltz is quite emphatic concerning 
the counselor educator's responsibility to en^^ure that the counselor trainees 
are competent to perform specific facts of learning theory. Successful • ^ . 

O 
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demonstration of strategies employed in behavioral change is certainly more 
indicative of skill proficiency than a paper and pencil test. Thus the coim- 
selor educator is the facilitative agent that aids the counselor to transfer 
his Icnowledge into useful skills in the field (Specter, Dustin, aiid George, 
1971) • Through the creative application of learning principles, counselors 
can assist their clients to unlearn undesirable behaviors, both thinking and 
acting behaviors. Although the context of counselor training programs may 
vary according to theoretical biases, it is -imperative that program material 
be systematically employed to build upon praviously learned skills. Rather than 
fragmented blocks of intellectual materials that .oftentimes are only remotely 
related to each other, counselor preparation should be organized and planned 
-dn logical, sequential steps so^that counselor trainees can improve skill 
Tjerfonnance vith each training exposure. It seems fimtless to build on a 
"shaky" foundation. If a counselor trainee does not have the basic relationship 
skills, counselor educators* are wasting their tinie, effort, and energy to en- 
• deavor to work on more advanced skills. 

The Suoervi sor^;- Proces s 

For those counselor educators who support behavioral change by application 

« 

of learning theory, counselor supervision becomes a process whereby the super- 
visor enlists learning principles to assist counselor trainees in acquiring 
those specified skills proven necessary to .aid liis subsequent clients in their 
change. Counselor supervision, in a practicum experience or a work enviix)nment, 
should be structured to achieve improvement ci '^.pecific sld.ll proficience^. 
Delaney's (1972) model of practicum supervision is the most specific application 
of the behavioral approach to counselor supervision. Supervision is of live 
counselor-client interaction and is couOucted on a one-to-one basis between a 
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qualified, experienced counselor educator and a counselor trainee. Delaney's 

(1972) model of behavioral supervision can be most easily conceptualized as * 

a series of five stages? 

JStag^.Q^e The Initial Session The goals of this session are for 
the supervisor to: (a) create a secure atmosphere in which the coun- 
selor can speak freely about himself as a counselor and about the coun- 
seling process, aaid (b) help the counselor loam more about the counsel- 
ing process and the supervisor's key role in that process. 

Stafte J^-rp , — The Developement of a Faci. litative Relationship — Its 
'goal'is to help the counselor realise that the supervisor is a helper — 
not an authority fig:ure who criticizes and threatens. It is characterized 
by understanding, acceptance, and honesty. 

Stage ThreQ — Croa,l Ident3.fication and Determination of Supervisory 
Strategies — Three steps of this stage are (a) the establishment of a 
behavioral goal for the counselor; (b) the determination of counselor 
input to the process; and (c) the identification of a strategy for as- 
sisting the counselor to ar^rive at his goal through a process of prepar- 
ation and coirjdtment, 

SiaM. Supervisory Strategies — The approaches taken by the super- 

visor in heln3.ng the coianselor learn new behaviors or improve on exist- 
ing behavior include instruction, modeling, and reinforcement. 

3 tape F p.ve — Termination and Follow Up — When skill proficiency is at- 
iainoa, another goal may be specified and supervision may have a new em- 
phasis. Supervisors follow-up skill attainment by observing the cou;> 
selor perform in a counseling session. 



Methodology 



In addition to Delaney's supervisory strategies, there are other strate- 
gies that vary according to the needs of the counselor trainees and the pref- 
erences of the supervisors. In order to more fully understand the behavioral 
•approach to counselor supervision, it may be profitable to explore some strategy 
possibilities* The review of supervision strategies may be categorized as those 
activities whero the supervisor takes an activo training role, and those where 
the supervisor is a consultant for the counselor's self improvement. 
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Supervi sor as Active Tra.iner 

MlcrocovTisQlin^^- If we aro grilling to accept the concept that effective 
counseling is comprised of specific component slcLILLs and behaviors, micro- 
counseling has proven to be an especially effective training procedure. Central 
to this behavioral approach to counselor supervision is the identification of I' 
a specific behavior or response of the counselor in training, Microcounseling 
then becomes a technique of skill or behavior acquisition that is based upon 
the principles of practicing the skill that we wish to learn. Thus the micro- 
counseling training approach utilizes the experiential aspect of learning theory. 

Although variations are possible, the microcounseling methodology according 

to Ivey (1971) is as follows: 

1, A five minute counseling session between counselor trainee and volunteer 
client is video-taped. The client evaluates the session, 

2« The counselor trainee reads a manuel concerning the specific skill to 
be learned and discusses the manual with his supervisor, 

3« The counselor trainee views a model of an expert demonstrating the skLll, 

The initial interview is viewed by the counselor trainee and his super- 
visor and behaviors are compared with the model's demonstration of the 
skill, 

5. An additional five minute counseling session with the same client is 
recorded. 

6, The counselor trainee is given feedback and evaluation of the final 
session, 

Ivey (1971) stresses that the supervisor must serve as a model for the 

skills ho is teaching and the supervisor must also use relationship skills with 

/ 

his counselor trainee. These two factors give the counselor trainee the feeHing 
that the supervisor* is personally involved in the interaction and they aid v.he 
supeirvisor in showing the counselor trainee what he is teaching him. The micro- 
counseling approach to behavioral supervision is applicable to a wide area of 
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diverse theoretical and practical frameworks. Real clients are used in the . 
training process vzhich bypasses the artiJW.cialness of role-play trainings 
However, direct observation by supervisors helps to provide practice for the 
counselor trainee vithout endangering or offending clients. 

Additional support for the ndcrocounsoling model is provided by Bellucci 
(1972) and Boyd (1973) • Boyd found the microcounseling training model to be an 
effective training technique in teaching a counseling-like verbal response set. 
Counselor trainees' responses improved in terms of affective, understanding, 
specific and exploratory dimensions as a result of the microcounseling training 
model. 

Modeling: and Reinforcer.ent - Two very important concepts witliin the learning 
theory framework are mode^iAng and reinforcement. In order to increase the 
capability of counselors to effect behavioral change in their clients, the 
counselors must oftentimes model appropriate behaviors. Counselor supervisors 
must also be willing and able to model appropriate behaviors for their covinselor 
trainees. Modeling may be di'rect, lAth the supervisor performing the desired 
behavior or indirect, with audio or video tapes, As mentioned earlier, Ivey (1971) 
incorporates modeling into his microcounseling framework. The important concept 
is that the supervisor should provide a behavioral model for his counselor 
trainee to observe. Bellucci (1972) provides support for this imitative learning 
by modeling. Cueinj properties and relevant stimvili are products of modeling 
that seem to provide a facilitative basis for learrdng of specific types of 
behavior. 

Reinforcemf.nt of appropriate counselor behavior has been stressed so often 
in counselor education literature that it may be taken for granted in many cases. 
Verbal praise by the supervisor for tho counselor who performs a desired behavior 
should be well timed and should also be discriminative. If the supervisor doesn't 
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difforontiato botwoen appropriate and inappropriato behaviors of his coimselor 
trainee, then reinforcement vdll not be productive. It may even be cotmter- 
productive, i.e. the supervisor may reinforce inappropriate counselor behaviors. 

Rating; Instruments in Slmrong Exercises - The most fundamental, and according 
to many counselor educators, the most important components of the counseling 
process are the helping; dimensions provided by helper to helpee. Unless the 
counselor can provide empathy, be understanding, communicate respect, be genuine, 
and be congruent, there is no basis for behavioral change. According to Carkhuff 
(1969) '""^^ithout empathy there is no basis for helping." If these dimensions are 
a critical basis for client's subsequent change, here also seems to be a viable 
training technique that is available to coxmselor educators for counselor 
trainees' behavioral change. Both Carkhuff (I969) and Truax (1970) employ 
rating instr-uraents in shaping exercises to effect coxmselor's behavioral change. 
This approach to counselor training helps the counselor trainee to identify more 
appropriate responses as well as inappropriate responses. Thus rating instru- 
ments provide a model for discriminative learning. Tapes of experienced counselors 
provide for the counselor trainee models for imitation. Shaping becomes most 
powerful when the counselor trainee listens to his own tapes; rates his responses; 
reviews his tapes >/ith a supervisor; and receives discriminative reinforcement 
for appropriate responses. There are many variations of the use of rating instru- 
ments in shaping exercises for counselor supervision. 

Additionally, rating instruments can be utilized to provide prompt feedback 
^ to the counselor trainee which can also effect shaping of behavior. Neophyte 
cotinselors can enter their initial counseling experiences with confidence that 
they can respond to client's in an appropriate manner. Finally, the use of rating 
^scales can provide a continuous check for supervisors in the field v7ho wish to 
compare counselors' response repetoire \rith the necessaiy core conditions of 

O 
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counseling. Counselor supevrxsorSf through the use of rating scales, can 
pro'^dde an operational definition for those responses that they wish to effect. 
Counselors can systematically evaluate their responding behaviors and learn to 
more clearly convey the necessary core conditions to their clients. 

Supervisor as a Consultant 

The behavioral model of counselor supervision consists of alternate stra- 
tegies whereby the supervisor's role is chiefly that of a consultant to his 
counselor trainees. There are increasingly more counselor educators who believe 
that counselors can effect their own behavioral change with the aid of a 
supervisor not necessarily as a trainer, not solely as a teacher, not as a 
therapdst,but primarily as a consultant. This approach to counselor supervis- 
ion employs several self management methodologies to effect counselor improve- 
ment and behavioral change* 

Antecedent S tr a t efd o s -VJ at son and Tharp (1972) outline very specifically the 
procedures for self directed behavioral change. Although the authors provide 
these procedural steps for laymen, counselor supervisors can vezy easily adopt 
such a detailed strategy to help effect behavioral change in their counselor 
trainees. 

There are relationships between a person's behav^.or and his environment 
that are learned. Regular behavioral patterns are described by laws of leai^ng 
theory, the cornerstone of the behavioral model of supervision. In self manage- 
ment a counselor trainee, with the help of his supervisor, analyzes these 
relationships, modifies his environment, and produces new learning. Behavior 
occurs in a sequence of events: antecendents — behavior— consequences. The 
counselor supervisor , as a consultant, can be a very valuable resource to help 
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in identification of the antecedents of specific behaviors. Physical cir- 
cumstances, social settings, behaviors of others, especially clients, and the 
counselor's own thoughts are oxa-njples of possible antocedont stimuli that may 
effect his behavioral output. There are several strategies to effect these 
antecedents v^hich oftentimes effect a -counselor's behavior. Rearranging 
antecedents of behavior or controlling identified antecedents may be enough 
to alter behavior. If hippie clients tend to make a counselor anxious, clients 
may be screened by an intake service and not referred to this counselor. 

If avoiding the antecedents is not practiacl, counselors may build in a 
desired alternative beha\rLor to perfoxmi when the antecedent occiurs. Reinforce- 
ment, either by self or others, is helpful when building in an alternate • 
beha\dor. Antecedents can also be effected by brealcing up or scrambling a link 
of antecedents that often lead to an \mdesired behavior. 

Self Regulatio ns Closely akin to the self directed modification program is the 
self regulation strategy suggested by Nye(1973). Clients can control and regulat^i 
their own behavior. Self regulation promotes client responsibility and inddpen- 
dence in the counseling pi-ocess. For the behavioral model of supervision self 
regulation is also a viable strategy to be employed for counselor trainee ♦s 
behavioral change. 

Self monitoring, the second step in the self regulation strategy, can be 
considered in itself a self management methodology of behavioral change • Self 
monitoring often entails covmting or charting the frequency or duration of a 
specified behavior. Behaviors seem . to be effected by self monitoring because 
^t interferes with the actual perfoxTTiance of the undesired behavior. Counting 
or charting can lh3mselves effect behaviors by illustrating progress to a 
counselor which can become self reinforcing and provide impetus for continued 
behavioral change. If a counselor can self monitor his cognitive vs. empathic 
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type responses, ho can keop count of changes in a desired direction. He vrill 
not only be more aware of his responses but will have the opportunity to rein- 
force himself for appropriate responses to a client's message. 

S elf - R ei n f 0 r c eri ent - In both the self regulation strategy and the self -mod- 
ification strategy, self -reinforcement by the counselor trainee for appro- 
priate behavior is a very important component. It is no wonder then that self- 
reinforcement can be utilized as a self management methodology by itself. Self- 
reinforcement can have far reaching consequences in maintaining or modifying 
most behaviors in a counselor's repetoire (Kanfer, 1970) • Self -reinforcement 
can be both positive or aver si ve^ To be most effective, counselors must learn 
to be discriminative, i.e. provide reinforcement for only appropriate behav- 
iors, Roinforcement should be withheld unless the desired behavior has been 
performed. This direct-leaniing-paradigin of selr^reinforcement makes self- 
reinforcement contingent on the counselor's judgement that he has performed 
a specific behavior, 

Boyd and LaFleur (1973) also maintain that self -reinforcement is an ap- 
propriate strategy of self management of our behaviors. Rewards given as con- 
sequences of specified behaviors are used to increase the probability of the 
behavior to occur again. Obviously the rewards must be valued by the coun- 
selor and the counselor should understand the contingency nature of the re- 
ward to the beha^/ior performed. In order to decrease the frequency of inap- 
propriate behaviors, either positive self punishment^ the removal of the re- 
ward, or negative self punishment, the presentation of a punishment, are 
effective self -reinforcement strategies, 

Mahoney (1972) maintains that self -reiJiforcement .strategies have become 
increasingly popular in academic and applied settings. Many behaviors that 
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therapists use to directly control or effect clients have how been given back 
to the client. The client is responsible for change and is himself the agent 
of change. Self -reinforcement is fully dependent upon either the client or 
the neophyte counselor assuining the responsibility and implementing a struc- 
tured program to effect behavioral change^ 

Self Apprslsal and Analysis Activities - In order that a counselor change his 
behaviors "with a client, it seems imperative that the counselor have a clear 
picture of himself. An additional strategy of self management methodology of 
behavioral supervision is self analysis. The counselor trainee must be able 
to critically analyze his counseling skills and behaviors in order to have a 
clear perspective of vhat he does in a counseling relationship. A structured 
^elf analysis program could aid the counselor trainee in gaining a better 
,tmderstanding of self, how he responds in certain counseling processes, and 
vhy bis roponses are appropriate or inappropriate. If a clear perception of 
self is a desired outcome of counselor tr airing, :.'Qlf analysis seems a viable 
technique (Altekruse and Brown, 1969)» The supervisor can provide a consul- 
tant service to the counselor trainee by provid5>ng feedback and also by allow- 
ing .the -counselor trainee to check his o^m perspectives of his counseling 
behaviors with his supervisor's perspectives. 
* If a counselor trainee has a clear personal view of himself and his world, 

.he rdght have a better idea of vrhat he might present about himself to his 
clients at various stages of the counseling process. How we come across to our 
-clients, how they perceive us, certainly effects how they respond during coun- 
seling. CounselO'*s provide stimuli for client's responses. Perception is an 
often quoted word in the counselor's world* If counselor's are to perceive their 
clients correctly, it is necessary to perceive themselves correctly. Mathewson 
and Rochlin (195^) suggest that an \mstructured self appraisal is important 
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in order that the coimselor understand significant aspects of his beliaviors, 
his perceptions and liis orientations. The supervisor, as a consultant can 
facilitate grovrth of self awareness. Awareness of how we react with others 
and why may be a prerequisite to behavioral change, both for clients and 
neophyte counselors. 

A final caution seems to bo needed before concluding this section of the 
paper. Self modification progra^^js are not the panacea for all behavioral 
change. Both aur clients and our counselor trainees may need extensive pro- 
fessional intervention that may tjxtend beyond the suggested consultant model. 
We, as supervisors, have the responsibility to be aware, to be perceptive of 
the needs of our counselor trainees. 

Example 

Dopendl.ng on* the ^o tinseling slcill to be developed, coimselor supervisors 
oftentimes enlist several of the cited supervisory strategies in varji.ous 
comtdnations. The ability to structure the counselinr: process and to specify 
ob^jectives and ?^oal s to be reachf^d coiild be conveyed to a counselor with a 
variety of supervisoi^ strategies, ji microcounseling methodology could be 
Implemented. Live modeling by the supervisor supplemented \Txth appropriate 
roinforcer^ient could also be utilized. Rating instruments to evaluate the 
counselor' 5 responses in conjunction with self monitoiring and self reinforce- 
/ment may also be chosen to effect the specified counseling skills. 
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Summary 

A vdde range of supervisory approaches vere cited as examples of strategies 
that maj^ be included in a behavioral model pf supervision. Advances in the 
field of sup0r\dsion are making it increasingly imperative that the counselor 
supervisor, both counselor educators and field setting supervisors, keep pace 
with the new technologies of supervision. Competent utilization of the behav- 
ioral approach to counselor supervision requires preparation in its many varied 
techniques and strategies. If wa are to expect counselor trainees to perform 
specific skills in the counseling process, it is our responsibility to provide 
an efficient, effective means to convey these sk7.13-s. Behavioral change can no 
],onger be viewed as a mystical phenomenon. We as supervisors must be prepared 
to teach the expected skills that lead to behavioral change. 
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A PSYCH0J3EHAVI0RAL APPROACH TO COUNSELING SUPERVISION 



The psychobehavioral approach to counseling supervision is 
personalis tic , and a standard set of "how-to-do-it" steps would be 
antithetical. But there is value in articulating general character- 
istics and guidelines £ psychobehavioral supervision as practiced in 
various settings with large numbers o£ counselors. Perhaps ■ through 
such descriptive investigation it will be possible to refine the 
psychobehavioral approach and locate targets for empirical study. 

For the last two years the senior author has been involved in 
the training of counseling supervisors within the Counselor Education 
Department, School of Education^ University of Virginia (Boyd, 1973). 
As dozens of supervisors have implemented methodology from the psycho- 
therapeutic and behavioral approaches, an integrative three-stage 
process has emerged. The model presented here represents the ideal 
of that process > based upon five basic. propositions , 
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Propositions : Psychobehavioral Supervision 

I • The goals of psychotlierapeutic and behavioral supervision are ' 
compatible and may be reciprocally beneficial . 

Psychotherapeutic supervision is directed at self awareness of 
inter- and intraper sonal dynamics as these are experienced in the coun- 
selor's relationships with the client and supervisor. The rationale 
for this awareness goal is that it will facilitate the counselor's 
personal adjustment, a prerequisite for competent counseling perform- 
ance. Behavioral supervision is directed at the skills (behaviors) of 
counseling; it utilizes psychological learning theory to help the 
counselor learn desirable counseling skills and to extinguish or reduce 
counselor behavior which interferes with competent counseling. 

Awareness of dynamics is a goal that is compatible with behavior 
change. Many theoreticians posit that dynamic awareness is a desirable 
process goal that facilitates behavior change. Moreover, when dynamics 
are operationally defined as covert sensory reactions to stimuli, and 
when they are identified as covert antecedents for overt counseling 
behavior, the whole topic of psychotherapeutic supervision merges with 
that of behavioral analysis. 

II . The methodology of psychotherapeutic and behavioral supervision 
can be integrated . 

* Supervision activities of the psychotherapeutic approach con- 

sist of examining and discussing the dynamics which the counselor 
experiences in counseling and supervision. Emphasis is on discovering 
dynamics, finding their antecedents, and identifying their consequence 
(usually counselor behavior toward the client). The personalis tic 
meanings which th^^ counselor attributes to the stimuli encountered in 
^ counselLng are explored. 

This is the same kind of activity involved in the behavioral 
assessment that should take place as the behavioral supervisor explores 
the counselor's undesirable counseling behavior. "Assessing the 
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acquired meaning of stimuli is the core of social behavior assess- ^ 
ment [Mischel, 1968 , p, 190]," It would seem then that the 

activity 'of psychotherapeutic and behavioral supervision is quite * 
similar, but that the intended effect is different. In the former, 
insight is the goal, and in the latter it is the gathering of data 
necessary for constructing behavioral change strategies. With only 
slight modification of technique, a supervision session could both 
impart insight and gather behavioral data. 

III. Psychobehavioral supervision is personalis ti c . 

An important characteristic of the psychobehavioral approach 
is its personalistic nature. Just as flexibility and versatility are 
essential ingredients for an effective psychotherapist (Lazarus, 1972), 
"these are also necessary attributes for the psychobehavioral super- 
visor. He must practice a technical eclecticism, employing an 
integrative methodology, as >/ell as choosing and implementing singular 
techniques from the psychotlier apeutic and behavioral approaches at certain 
times. The characteristics of the counselor are a factor which should 
dictate methodology. The counselor should be offered a form of super- 
vision which is uniquely tailored to him. 

For example, supervision for an emotionally independent 
counselor would be different than that for a counselor with strong 
nurturance and the tendency to identify with client problems. The 
highly dogmatic counselor may require a different approach than the 
counselor v;ho is open to experience. Counselors who avoid affect 
srhould have supervision to assist them with "heir avoidance while the 
affect voyeur must be assisted wifli the opposite problem. 

IV, During the psychobehavioral supervision process the counselor's 
learning needs change, thus dictatin g alterations in supervision 
me thodolo gy . 

Those supervision techniques and strategies that are appro- 
priate in helping the neophyte face his first few counseling sessions 
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may not be appropriate during the final stage of a semester- or'year-. 
long supervision process. Psychohehavioral supervision should be 
sensitive to the developmental changes of the counselor , and indeed 
. should focus on such developmental tasks and stages as process goals. 

V . Psychohehavioral supervision should facilitate and utilize the 
counselor' s self -development ability . 

There are tv/o key factors in counseling supervision whicli are 
instrumental, perhaps more than any other factors, in the success or 
failure of supervision. The supervisor'.*; performance is one factor, 
and the manner in which the counselor reacts to supervision is the 
other. The supervisor is totally responsible for his performance, 
and is partially responsible for the counselor's reaction. This 
partial responsibility refers to the supervisor's elicitation and 
reinforcement of counselor self -development . It is posited here that 
supervision should maximally facilitate and utilize the responsible 
self-development (Arnold, 1962) of the counselor. 

Psychohehavioral Supervision Process 
Initial Stage 

The initial stage of supervision is a time (pre-practicum and 
the beginning of a practicum course) when trainees are preparing for 
and conducting their furst few counseling sessions. It is a stage 
-vhen the counselor- trainee is anxious and unsure of himself. 

Psychotherapeutic Methodology r 

1. Self -development interview J 1. 

' with the supervisor before i 
-counseling practice begins. 1 

2* ^ Within a counseliig- like i 2* 

interaction ai>sist the coun- \ 
selor to explore the re- 

actions and anxieties of his • 3c 

"first^' attempts at coun- I 

seling. I 

3. Interpersonal Process Recall-- ! 4, 

focus on interpersonal J 
Q dynamics, * 
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Behavioral Methodology 

Self -appraisal of counseling 
sessions. 



Global discrimination by the 
supervisor. 

Extensive use of operant 
reinforcement, support, and 
encouragement. 

Referral to modeling tapes, 
structured exercises, etc. for 

self-improvement of skills. 



Intermediate Stage 

This stage represents the middle month to six weeks of the . 
practicum course • The counselor has completed the initial stage o£ 
supervision. He is aware of his interpersonal behavior with clients, 
and has dealt with the anxiety of those first few interviews. He has 
discovered and rectified his obvious skill errors and feels more secure 
having had firm support from the supervisor. As the counselor enters 
the intermediate stage of supervision he is ready for a more con- 
frontive treatment. i 



Psychotherapeutic Methodology 

1. Interpersonal Process Recall-- 
focus on intrapersonal 
dynamics . 

2. Within regular supervision 
sessions, the supervisor and 
counselor identify the ante- 
cedents and consequents of 
dynamics . 

3. Therapeutic feedback from the 
supervisor* 

4. Target troublesome dynamics 
that reoccur and inhibit 
counseling. 

5* Referral to counseling if 
appropriate . 
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Behavioral Methodology 

The supervisor helps the coun- 
selor to become more discrimi- 
native in appraisal of his 
performance • 

Identification of skill areas 
that need improvement. Set 
goals, construct strategies, 
and begin a self -management 
plan. Reinforce self- 
directedness . 

Active training within super- 
vision may include role play- 
ing, modeling, shaping 
exercises , etc . 



Terminal Stage 

If the counselor has responded well to the initial and inter- 
mediate stages of supervision, his counseling skills should have 
improved significantly and his awareness of experiencing (self and 
client's) should be at a high level. This last supervision stage is 
a ''capping task that is entered after having been successful at the 
first two stage?. 




Psychotherapeutic Methodology 

Using your experiencing as a 
therapeutic tool* 

Objectively assessing inter- 
personal dynamics and altering 
these therapeutically . 
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Behavioral Methodology 

Refinement of skills. 

Emphasis on professional 
judgement in selecting and 
employing strategies. 
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Behavioral Methodology • * 

Successful completion o£ self- 
management project. 



Psychotherapeutic Methodology 

3. Developing your ovm style; less 
dependent on following guide- 
lines . 

4, Assess progress in self- 
development and gain a 
perspective on future develop- 
ment. 



Summary 

A psychobehavioral approach to counseling supervision has 
proven to be more comprehensive and effective than the exclusionary 
use of either the psychotherapeutic or behavioral model. It offers a 
"process*' dimension which seems to facilitate the "product" dimension. 
Supervisees receiving exclusionary supervisory treatments inevitably 
seek balance, and it is likely that effective supervisors have 
naturally developed a psychobehavioral style. 



Psychobehavioral supervision tends to influence counselors 
tovrard a similar approach to counseling, i.e. a technical eclecticism 
based upon sound professional judgement:. But although this is a more 
comprehensive counseling approach, it is also more demanding. The 
counselor is required to be competent in a broad repertoire of skills 
and techniques. Thus it is important to set realistic goals for 
progress in the practicum and supervision. The master's level coun- 
selor cannot attain "omnicompetence ;" rather, a fundamental set of 
psychobehavioral skills, a strong bent toward self -development , and 
the skills of self -management (Boyd § LaFleur) are realistic and 
necessary objectives. 
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